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Ash  Sunday 


—Arthur  J.  Dewey 


SuNDAY  woke  Reissa  with  a  snort.  She  had  been  comfortable  in  her  dream, 
somehow  washing  about,  above  and  beyond  in  a  warm  and  tender  globe,  com¬ 
mingling  the  faces  of  Henry  and  herself  in  a  warm  and  tender  globe,  mixing  the 
faces  of  herself  and  Henry  in  a  warm.  .  .  . 

But  the  snort. 

She  sat  up  shaking  off  the  waters  of  sleep.  Yawning,  she  heard  softly  the  roar 
of  the  sleepshell,  calling  a  roar.  .  .  . 

She  was  up.  Putting  on  her  slippers  she  walked  across  the  creaking  floor.  Snort. 
Coming  from  the  window,  no,  outside.  She  wrapped  her  arms  around  a  wrinkled 
nightgown.  Henry  won’t  ever  see  me  like  this,  but  .  .  .  she  looked  out.  There  was 
the  snort,  picking  through  the  remains  of  Mama’s  garden,  pawing  up  the  roots 
just  below  the  surface.  There  was  Heidi,  the  blue  ribbon  winner,  now  turned  to 
rummaging,  now  turned  on  Mama’s  garden.  “Heidi,”  her  breath  clouded  her  view, 
“how  did  you  get  out?  What’s  Papa  going  to  do  when  he  finds  you  like  this?”  She 
started  to  laugh;  that  grizzled  mug,  pawing  on  the  light  coat  of  snow,  mixing 
the  soot  of  herself  with  the  white.  “Heidi,  you’re  terrible,”  she  laughed  harder. 
She  couldn’t  help  erasing  the  cloud  she  had  blown  with  her  laughter,  nor  help 
remembering,  reclouding,  erasing,  remembering  Heidi  the  little  pink,  pink  Heidi 
Papa  gave  her  on  graduation.  She  promised  to  keep  her  and  tend  her.  And  she  had. 
Didn’t  Heidi  win  those  blue  ribbons?  She  had  kept  Heidi  up  until  the  sophomore 
year,  then  all  the  extra  work  in  college,  and  Henry,  yes,  and  Henry.  Snort. 

“You  foolish  pig.  Don’t  you  know  you  should  be  inside.  Shoo,  get  going,  get 
going,  shoo!” 
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Heidi  looked  up,  hearing  the  words  through  the  slightly  open  cloud,  smelt 
around,  then  toddled  off,  lumbering  her  bulk  of  black  on  the  snow. 

She  followed  Heidi  for  a  while,  until  she  saw  her  wander  back  behind  the  barn. 
Getting  up,  she  remembered,  it’s  Sunday.  The  day  to  tell  them.  Henry  is  right, 
I’ll  have  to  say  it  today,  before  I  have  to  go  back  anyway.  I'll  call  Henry,  right  after. 
He'll  tell  me  what  to  do  next.  Then  I'll  be  out  with  him  .... 

She  wanted  to  fall  back  into  bed.  It’s  warmth  reminded  her  of  .  .  .  Henry  you’re 
.  . .  Henry  please  ...  I  love  you  Henry  ...  I  love  .... 

But  it  was  cold.  Mama  wasn’t  up  yet.  It  was  Sunday.  Six-thirty.  Not  until  seven. 
Every  day  six,  except  Sunday.  One  whole  hour  extra  .  .  .  Every  day.  Henry.  Every 
day,  no  visit,  just,  yes,  every  day.  She  reached  for  her  bathrobe.  It  was  cold.  Have 
to  light  the  stove  and  heater.  Get  the  water  warm.  She  went  over  to  her  dresser,  sat 
down.  Her  hair  flamed  gently  over  her  shoulder,  contrasting  the  delicate  white  of 
her  neck.  She  looked  lovingly  at  herself  in  the  mirror,  her  green  eyes  repeating, 
repeated  the  secret  of  her  love,  the  few  freckles  on  her  cheeks  smoothly  sharing 
her  rising  smile,  as  she  ran  her  hands  through  her  hair,  smooth,  smooth  fire.  Yes, 
he  loves,  loves  this  fire.  His  fire,  his  eyes,  just  that  bit  bloodshot  that  night.  His 
eyes,  brush,  on  fire,  brush,  his  fire,  brush,  his  eyes,  brush,  fire.  . .  . 

She  broke  off  her  stroke.  Light  the  heater.  She  strode  into  the  kitchen.  The 
linoleum  Papa  laid  was  cold,  chilling.  She  returned  quickly.  Wait.  The  heat. 
Warm.  mmm.  warmmm.  Stroke.  And  dawn  broke.  Stroke,  stroke,  dawn,  breaking, 
broke.  Light  the  fire,  break  the  light,  stroke,  fire,  Henry  loves,  yes  my  light,  the 
fire,  stroke,  my  love,  stroke,  the  fire,  stroke,  the  flames,  stroke.  .  .  . 

It  must  be  hot  now.  She  laid  out  her  green  suit.  Papa  used  to  call  them  “Sunday 
suits.”  Mama  was  quite  anxious  over  them,  always  fussing.  .  .  .  She  took  off  her 
nightgown,  immediately  rewrapping  her  bathrobe.  Wood  floors.  She  tied  up  her 
hair,  yawning,  walked  into  the  bathroom,  into  the  water  warm.  .  .  . 

*4/- 

*A*  'TV* 

While  the  warm  water  is  flowing  over  the  body  of  the  girl,  while  the  girl  dries 
off  her  warm  body,  while  the  warm  girl  dresses  in  her  green  suit,  the  kitchen  is 
also  warmed. 

There  are  two  figures  in  the  kitchen.  They  have  stepped  out  onto  the  wood 
floors.  They  have  dressed  silently,  methodically,  without  apparent  awareness  of  each 
other.  Their  eyes  were  open,  quite  open  as  soon  as  they  got  up.  They  looked  out 
onto  the  snow  at  different  times,  one  saying,  “How  nice,  snow,  even  if  it  is  past 
Christmas.”  The  other,  “Hope  the  animals  are  alright.”  The  first,  the  woman,  with 
her  Sunday  best  now  on,  walks  into  the  kitchen,  puts  on  her  smudged  apron,  and 
begins.  She  has  noticed  it  is  already  warm  in  the  kitchen,  looks  for  a  moment  on 
the  door  the  girl  has  closed,  and  continues. 
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The  second,  the  man,  has  waited  for  the  woman  to  dress.  He  had  been  rum¬ 
maging  in  the  closet  for  something,  for  .  .  .  there  it  is.  His  vest,  with  the  silver 
badge,  and  yes,  the  hat.  Must  have  that.  He  has  dressed  slower  than  the  woman, 
with  a  stiff  dignity.  He  puts  the  grey  vest  over  his  red  shirt,  somewhat  faded,  and 
lets  the  vest  fade  onto  the  shirt.  The  badge  is  slightly  tarnished,  the  silver  un¬ 
shining  as  his  hair.  But  today  is  the  day.  His  turn. 

The  breakfast  is  practically  complete.  The  man  walks  in,  wearing  his  grey  vest, 
carrying  his  hat.  He  sits  down.  His  hat  he  lays  on  the  table  beside  him  before  the 
flower  vase  without  flowers.  The  woman  has  portioned  out  three  places,  never 
looking  at  the  hat  or  vest.  She  just  sits  down,  waiting  for  grace.  The  man  also  is 
waiting,  resting  his  elbows  on  the  table,  cupping  his  hands.  He  looks  at  the  dirt 
engrimed  in  the  knuckles.  He  would  have  to  take  another  bath,  but  it  was 
Sunday,  and,  he  must  be  off.  And  the  man  waited,  waiting,  for  the  girl,  for  grace. 
And  the  kitchen  became  warm.  .  . 


*«V.  JA. 

“TV-  *7V* 

“We  thank  You,  Lord,  for  our  food,  for  our  health,  and  for  our  family,  and, 
Lord,  we  thank  You  very  much  for  havin’  our  daughter  home  at  Christmas  time.” 

Mama  looked  strangely  up  at  Papa  as  she  amened.  But  said  nothing.  She  never 
wanted  Papa  to  mention  that  I  wasn’t  around  now  if  he  could  help  it.  I  don’t 
quite  understand  that.  But,  what  matter,  with  Henry  to  ...  I  must  tell  them 
before  they  up  from-breakfast.  But  at  the  right  time.  Maybe  one  of  them  will  say 
something  I  can  work  on. 

“It  sure  is  nice  havin’  snow,  even  if  it  is  after  Christmas.” 

Papa  didn’t  raise  his  eyes. 

“Yes,  Mama,”  I  answered,  “you  so  much  wanted  a  white  Christmas.” 

“Well,  it  ain’t  for  me,  I  mean,  I  really  didn’t  want  it  for  myself,  it’s  just  that, 
well,  when  you  were  growin’  up,  there  seemed  always  to  have  been  white 
Christmases.  Isn’t  that  right,  Papa?” 

“I  suppose  so.” 

“What  do  ya  mean  I  suppose  so,  well,  I  can’t  hardly  think  of  a  Christmas  without 
that  white  fluffy  snow.” 

Mama  now  is  ready  for  her  “talk.”  She  will  prove  there  always  has  been  snow  on 
all  Christmases,  since  I  was  born,  and  she  had  been  proving  this  phenomenon  since 
I  was  born.  It  wasn’t  snowing  last  Christmas  in  the  cabin.  It  had  snowed  the  night 
before.  And  Henry  just  loved  the  snow.  We  went  skiing  right  after.  And  then 
spent  the  after.  .  .  . 

“Remember,  Papa,  when  she  was  four,  I  think  it  was,  yes,  four,  we  didn’t  think 
it  was  going  to  snow,  and  then,  whosh,  such  a  storm.  Remember  that,  Reissa?” 
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I  looked  across  to  Papa,  just  eating.  His  eyes  were  on  his  food,  hut  I  knew  he 
was  thinking  of  me  and  Mama.  He  could  tell  when  Mama  was  irritating  me,  and 
he  usually  helped  me  out,  if  he.  .  .  . 

“Well,  Reissa,  remember,  I  know  ya  were  a  little  tyke,  but  can  ya  remember?” 

“Remember  what,  Mama?” 

“Honestly,  weren’t  you  listenin’  at  all  ?  I  said,  do  you  remember  that  Christmas 
when  you  were  four,  that  big  blizzard?” 

Big  blizzard,  four,  about  four  o’clock  when  we  struck  up  the  fire,  Henry,  made 
those  frightfully  hot  chocolates,  but  warm,  yes,  by  the  fire.  .  .  . 

“Mama,  maybe  she  was  too  young  to  remember.” 

“Nonsense,  Papa,  I  remember,  she  used  to  tell  me  all  about  it  years  after,  and  so, 
I  know  you  remember,  don’t  you?” 

Then  more  forcefully,  “Mama,  maybe  she  don’t.” 

Before  Mama  could  answer,  he  broke  in  again. 

“I’m  afraid  we’ll  have  to  sell  Heidi.” 

“Now,  Papa,  you’re  deliberately  changing  the  subject,”  Mama  objected. 

“No  I'm  not,”  he  countered,  “just  passin’  some  news  to  Heidi’s  owner.” 

Mama  got  up  with  her  bowl,  quickly  rinsing  it  in  the  sink.  She  walked  over  to 
the  stove,  lighting  the  fire  under  the  eggs,  she  turned,  “You  know  I  don’t  like  your 
changing  the  conversation  when  I’m  asking  questions.  You  know  it  may  help  ns, 
and,  well,  I  thought  we  had  talked  it  all  over  .  .  .  .”  Mama  was  always  trying  to 
help  us.  But  I  don’t  understand  her  breaking  in  with  her  silly  questions,  why  re¬ 
member,  except  Henry.  .  .  . 

“But,  Mama,  he  was  just  trying  to  tell  me  about  Heidi 

“And  he  should  be  goin’  to  church  today,  instead  of  dressin’  up  and  goin’  to  the 
fire  meetin’,  especially  after-,”  Mama  caught  herself.  That’s  what’s  new  about 
Papa,  he  must  be  wearing  the  vest  and  badge  for  me. 

“Doesn’t  that  mean  you’re  one  of  the  fire  officials,  Papa?” 

“Yes,  of  last  month  I’m  the  new  company  head.  Now  I  have  to  meet  in  Clarks- 
town  ’safternoon  with  all  the  other  area  captains.” 

I  could  see  Papa  was  proud,  though  he  showed  no  sign.  He  usually  wouldn’t 
wear  such  clothes  to  breakfast  unless  he  wanted  to  show  me.  He  looked  like  he 
did  when  he  gave  Heidi  to  me,  how  proud  I  was,  and  he  didn’t  say  a  thing 
then.  .  .  . 

“I'm  so  glad  Papa.” 

“But  you  wouldn’t  be  so  glad  if  the  Pastor  should  call  on  us  today,  and  ask  why 
my  husband  wasn’t  in  Church?” 

“But,  Mama,  it  takes  time  to  ride  to  Clarkstown.” 

It  would  take  time,  but  I  could  ride  with  him  and  then  continue  from  there  to 
.  .  .  .  Call  Henry  in  Clarkstown.  Must  tell  them.  .  .  . 
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“What’s  the  matter  with  Heidi,  Papa?”  I  asked. 

“She’s  too  old  for  anything  else,  and  we  can  still  get  some  money  on  her.  You 
can’t  take  care  of  her  now,  so  why  are  you  ...  ?” 

“I  know  Papa  but  .  .  .  .” 

“It’s  all  been  decided,  your  Mama  did  the  callin’  last  week,  and  the  man  will  be 
here  tomorrow.  We’ll  get  thirty  dollars  for  her.” 

“Papa,  I  .  .  .  .” 

“Now  you  know,  I  never  interfere  in  father-daughter  matter,  but,  Reissa,  you 
aren’t  home  anymore,  and  that  pig  ain’t  much  of  a  pig  anymore.  I’ve  tried,  Lord 
knows  I’ve  tried,  but  if  you  want  a  fine  pig,  you  gotta  be  real  time-consumin’,  and 
I  can’t  do  that.” 

Her  back  was  facing  me  during  her  non-interference.  She  emphasized  each  “I” 
or  “I’ve”  with  a  quick  jab  on  the  eggs.  The  pan  was  black,  just  about  the  color  of 
Heidi’s  coat.  She  seemed  to  linger  for  a  while.  “It’s  sure  nice  to  have  snow,  even 
if  it  is  after  Christmas.” 

“Yes,  Mama,  quite  nice.” 

Papa  was  finished  for  some  time  with  his  cereal.  His  face  just  shaved  still  seemed 
rough,  hewing  him  into  a  breathing  monument  of  silence  ....  I  wonder,  will  we 
ever  talk,  will  Henry  talk,  but  I  won’t,  never,  not  even  at  ninety. 

“Are  you  sure  ya  don’t  remember  the  Christmas  storm  when  ya  were  four?” 

“I  don’t  think  so.” 

“But  ya  always  could  before- 1  remember,  yes,  when  you  were  in  the  fifth  grade, 
that  was  it,  ya  wrote  a  fine  composition  on  that  blizzard.  I  remember,  ya  wrote  it 
and  ya  read  it  to  me.  Course,  you  remember.” 

“Mama,  I  don’t  remember.  There  were  so  many  compositions,  you  know.” 

“But  this  one  was  extra  special,  the  snow  cornin’  down  so  pearly  white,  and  the 
trees  were  all  covered  with  cotton,  and.  .  .  .” 

.  . .  we  were  inside,  by  the  fire,  and  he  touched  my  hair,  and  said  it  was  .  .  .  “cold, 
real  cold  outside,  and  you  wanted  to  go  out,  and  we,  your  Papa  and  me,  dressed 
you  up  and  you  went  out.  .  .  .” 

.  .  .  and  the  fire  almost  went  out,  but  Henry  found  some  twigs  just  outside  the 
door,  and  he  came  back  and  undressed  .  .  .  “while  we  watched  you  from  the 
window  all  warm  and.  .  . 

...  we  just  lay  there  together,  warm  and  his  arm  and  his  hand  and  his  mouth  .  .  . 
“we  pressed  our  faces  against  the  glass,  you  liked  the  clouds  that  we  blew,  you  tried 
to  erase  them.  It  was  so  much  fun.  .  .  .” 

...  to  be  held,  by  the  fire,  by  his  arms.  .  .  .  “And  you  fell  down  and  started  to  cry, 
but  Papa  rushed  out  without  his  galoshes,  and,  well,  everything  was  just  fine.” 

.  . .  and  I  was  warm  and  his  hands  were  warm  and  we  were  warm.  . .  . 

“Don’t  ya  remember,  now  don’t  ya?  You  sure  must  recall  that.” 
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But  Papa  interrupted.  “Maybe  she  don’t,  it  was  some  time  ago.” 

“Well,  maybe  not,  but  Reissa,  you  should  try  real  hard  to  remember  that, 
shouldn't  she,  Papa?”  And  she  looked  hopefully  to  Papa. 

“But,  Papa,  must  you  sell  Heidi,  I  mean,  do  you  have  to?” 

“You  know  she’s  just  a  nuisance  around  here  now.  Eats  too  much  grain  for  an 
ex-show  pig.  And  when  she’s  not,  she’s  breaking  loose  causin’  some  sort  of  trouble. 
She’s  wild  like  a  boar.” 

“I  know,  Papa,  but  I  did  tend  her,  and 

“But  you  had  to  go  away.  And  then,”  he  hesitated,  “and  then,  well,  not  having 
you  here  to  tend  her  put  too  much  of  a  burden  on  Mama.  And  since  it’s  winter, 
it  wouldn’t  be  right  for  her  to  have  double  the  chores.  She  can’t  continue  when 
you  leave.” 

He  said  it.  Now  I  can  ease  in  to  it.  Poor  Heidi.  She  was  so  pink  and  warm  when 
I  used  to  hold  her.  But  ugly,  she  stood  ugly  today.  Black.  I  have  to  help  her  before 
I  leave.  She’s  cold  in  the  snow.  She  shouldn't  be  cold  .  .  .  just  warm.  And  Mama 
shouldn’t  have  to  worry’  just  over.  .  .  .  Maybe  Henry  won’t  mind,  if  I  could.  .  .  . 

“Papa,  I  have  something  to  tell  you,  and  you  too,  Mama.” 

Mama  sat  down,  having  served  the  eggs.  Both  were  waiting  for  me  to  tell  them. 
Mama  was  quiet,  but  I  know  she’s  about  to  say  something,  she’s  always  ready  to 
answer,  even  before  I  say  something.  But  Papa,  he’s  quiet,  his  badge  is  shining 
quiet  too,  just  soft. 

“I  have  to  leave  this  house.  I  mean,  Pm  going  to  leave.” 

Papa  spoke  quicker  than  Mama,  “We  know  you’re  going  back,  but  not  for  a  few 
more  days.  You  needn’t  talk  about  that  now.  Let’s  just  enjoy  our  breakfast,  and  na 
more  of  that  right  now.” 

“But  there’s  more.” 

They  both  are  looking  straight  at  me.  Now  I  can  tell  them.  Papa  doesn’t  know. 
And,  Mama,  well,  she  just  has  to  wait. 

“What  is  it?”  Mama  asked  meekly. 

“Pm  going  to  get  married.  In  fact,  he’s  waiting  for  me  to  call  right  now.  His 
name  is  Henry  ...  I  love  him.” 

They  looked  at  me,  just  staring.  There  was  no  shock  on  their  faces  as  I  expected. 
It  was  as  if  they  had  known  Henry  all  along.  But  that  wasn’t  so,  they  never.  .  .  . 

“If  you  love  him  dear,  why  not  bring  him  here,  why  not  marry  him  here?  Pm 
sure  your  mother  and  I  want  you  to  be  happy.” 

“No,  I  have  to  go.  I  can’t  take  this  farm  anymore.  I  want  to  go  back,  no,  I  want 
to  be  with  Henry.  Now.” 

Mama  reached  over  to  me,  touching  my  shoulder,  “Baby,  we  want  you  to  be  the 
happiest  girl  in  the  world.  If  you  want  to  leave  go  right  ahead.  But  remember,  he 
might  be  different  from  what  you  expect.” 
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“No,  Mama,  he  won’t  be  different.  I  know  Henry,  he’ll  be  the  same.” 

“What  your  mama  means  is  that  all  men  change,  even  me.” 

“Papa,  you  never  change,  never.  I  don’t  care  if  you  get  grey  or  anything,  you 
never  change.” 

“But,  Reissa,  people  do  change.  Just  like  Heidi.” 

“Heidi  doesn’t  change.” 

“But,  baby,  look  at  her,  she’s  old  and  ...  we  know  you  love  her,  but  she  had  to  go 
sometime.” 

“Papa,  how  can  you  say  that,  you  promised  me  that  I’d  always  have  her  that 
day  you  gave  her  to  me.  And  I  thought  you  meant  it.” 

“I  did,  but,  we  really  never  thought .  .  .  .” 

“I  don’t  want  to  hear  any  more  of  that,  I  want  her  to  stay,  you  hear,  both  of  you, 
you  hear,  I  want  her  to  stay.” 

“But,”  blurted  Mama,  “she’s  going’  to  be  picked  up  tomorrow.  I  already  called.” 

“Your  Mama’s  right.  Now  don’t  fret.  You  don’t  have  time,  you’re  leavin’.” 

“Yes,  yes,  I’m  going.  And  Henry  will  be  there  and.  .  .  .” 

I  kept  silent,  and  thought  about  Henry.  But  somehow  Heidi  kept  popping  into 
my  thoughts.  I  saw  Henry  and  Heidi  together  in  the  room  lying  black  on  the 
floor.  I  turned  to  Papa  and  saw  his  badge,  the  part  that  wasn’t  tarnished,  shining, 
burning  into  my  mind  until  it  was  too  hot  and  I  turned  running  my  thoughts  to 
Mama  who  touched  me  with  her  warm  hand. 

X  X 

Upon  the  snow  two  figures  stood.  Above  and  around  their  heads  twirl  the  cold 
smoke  of  their  breath,  as  they  stand  upon  the  snow.  They  are  stopped  for  a 
moment,  waiting  for  the  girl  to  come  out  of  the  barn.  They  are  dressed  warm,  but 
loose  to  move  easily.  And  the  man  slaps  his  arms  together  once  or  twice.  The 
girl  has  gone  into  the  barn  to  say  goodbye  to  the  pig.  The  man  and  the  woman 
know  the  girl  needs  to  be  alone  at  this  moment.  And  so  they  wait. 

The  woman  is  quiet,  her  arms  folded.  She  barely  takes  a  deep  breath,  but 
lingering,  slowly  draws  her  thoughts  with  her  breaths.  She  has  her  yellow  shawl  on, 
while  the  man  wears  his  hat. 

The  hat  also  has  a  badge  on  it  and  it  shines  untarnished  in  the  winter  sun  that 
somehow  ignites  and  yet  keeps  all  things  quite  solid.  The  windows  on  the  house 
and  barn  have  caught  the  copper  rays  of  sun,  tingling  the  glass  with  a  caught 
dance  of  light.  The  man  notices  the  ardent  reflections  which  recall  the  wild 
Indian  dances  of  women  and  fire  that  were  said  to  have  happened  around  here 
hundreds  of  years  ago.  It  is  strange  that  the  sun  shines  so,  and  yet  it  does. 

And  the  sun  has  caught  the  windshield  of  the  pickup  that  will  carry  the  girl 
away.  It  would  have  been  used  today  just  to  drive  the  man  to  Clarkstown,  but  the 
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girl  wanted  to  leave  and  she  is  going.  The  woman  has  not  seen  the  light  upon  the 
windows.  Her  thoughts  are  in  opposite  directions.  She  has  been  preparing  for 
church.  She  will  walk  in  the  opposite  direction  of  the  man  and  the  girl.  Her  eyes 
are  on  the  door  that  the  girl  has  closed.  She  feels  somehow  that  she  has  not  done 
enough. 

The  girl  has  at  last  returned  from  the  barn.  She  seems  not  to  have  cried  as  they 
had  expected.  She  walks  deliberately  up  to  them,  to  the  woman  and  kisses  her 
goodbye.  The  woman  says  something  in  her  ear,  releases  her,  and  watches  the 
girl  and  the  man  get  into  the  pickup.  The  man  opens  the  door  for  the  girl,  walks 
around,  gets  in,  keeps  his  hat  on,  starts  the  motor,  and  backs  up. 

The  woman  watches  the  rear  of  the  pickup  lumbering  along  the  new  layer  of 
snow,  leaving  a  trail  of  exhaust. 


-A/, 

'A'  'A' 

Heidi  is  warm  now  and  I  am  warm  beside  Papa.  We  are  leaving  the  farm,  I’m 
going  forever.  The  roads  are  not  bad,  and  Papa  is  more  relaxed,  looking  at  me  now 
and  again.  He  has  not  spoken  much  to  me,  I  suppose  partings  are  always  difficult. 
But  I  tell  him  that  I  will  write  home  and  phone  from  time  to  time  and  he  says 
that  is  good  and  he  will  expect  all  those  different  types  of  “visits.”  We  have  been 
on  the  road  for  over  an  hour,  Papa  says  we  will  be  in  Clarkstown  any  minute.  I 
will  board  the  special  bus  there,  after  1  call  Henry  .  .  .  Papa  has  parked  the 
pickup  outside  the  meeting  house.  He  will  be  a  minute,  then  I  can  phone  Henry, 
but  why  not  now,  while  he’s  inside,  be  back  before  he  returns.  .  .  . 

The  man  rushed  out  of  the  redbrick  meeting  house  with  his  coat  unbuttoned,, 
seeming  to  have  received  some  urgent  news.  The  girl  he  intercepts  as  she  leaves, 
the  pickup.  He  says  nothing,  just  motioning  her  to  get  back  inside.  He  starts, 
up  and  backs  up,  riding  in  the  same  direction  he  came  in  ...  . 

“Papa,  why  are  we  leaving  in  such  a  hurry?” 

“Your  Mama  needs  us.” 

“What’s  happened,  Papa,  what  happened?” 

“There’s  been  trouble,”  he  said,  looking  at  me  with  such  a  look,  I  knew  he 
wanted  no  words,  no  words,  just  sitting  there  intent  on  the  road,  going  back  to 
that  farm,  to  that  farm  where  nothing  ever  happens,  and  it  is  so  cold  in  the 
morning,  and  Heidi  will  leave  from,  and  just  looking  ahead,  not  paying  any  at¬ 
tention  to  me,  sitting  here  getting  cold,  and  oh,  Henry,  Pm  going  in  the  wrong 
direction,  and  he’s  waiting  for  me  to  call,  and  I  won’t  be  able  to  get  a  bus  until 
tomorrow  and  I’ll  have  to  sleep  in  that  cold  bed  without  Henry  and  wake  up  to 
that  pig,  that  awful  black  snort,  and  Mama  asking  me  if  I  remember  that  fourth 
birthday  which  had  lots  of  snow  in  the  composition  and  Henry  couldn’t  stay  and 
said  it  was  cold  and  he  went  out  and  got  wood  and  came  back  and  his  arms  and 
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the  fire  and  it  was  warm  and  Heidi  isn’t  black  and  cold  anymore  and  Papa  sitting 
there  not  saying  a  word  just  sitting  like  breakfast  time  not  saying  a  word,  just 
sitting  with  the  badge  of  his  shining  like  the  sun  and  his  coat  unbuttoned  and  him 
driving  straight  back  not  talking  to  me  and  I’m  cold.  .  .  . 

The  pickup  squealed  to  a  halt,  as  the  man  ran  to  the  other  side  letting  the  girl 
out.  He  then  ran  to  the  smouldering  barn  where  a  cluster  of  figures  had  grown. 
The  girl  stood  knowingly  by  the  silent  pickup.  The  man  had  reached  the  ring  of 
men  and  stood  silent  as  he  saw  the  last  flickering  embers  cough  in  the  winter  air. 
Silent.  Then  one  of  the  men  came  over  and  said  a  few  words,  and  the  man  looked 
into  the  other  man’s  face,  as  though  he  were  looking  through  it,  turned  to  the  girl, 
looked  back  at  the  soot-covered  face  and  ran  to  the  house.  The  girl  followed,  with 
her  eyes,  standing  by  the  pickup.  A  cry  went  through  the  house  like  the  wind,  and 
then  a  few  sobs,  and  then  it  was  quiet. 

The  man  opened  the  door  some  minutes  later,  his  eyes  reddened  and  his  vest 
wrinkled.  He  walked  firmly  over  the  snow  to  the  girl. 

“Come  in,  come,  your  mother,”  his  voice  broke. 

“Why,  Papa,  is  there  anything  wrong  in  there?” 

Papa  looked  queerly  at  me  as  if  I  had  done  something  wrong.  Sure,  Mama  is 
alright.  They  just  want  to  get  me  inside.  And  once  inside  I’ll  decide  to  stay,  but 
I  have  to  go,  to  be  with  Henry,  and.  .  .  . 

The  man  seized  her  by  the  arm  and  forced  her  over  the  wood  steps  into  the  cold 
house.  It  smelled  strange,  somewhat  like  the  overcooked  mistakes  the  woman 
made.  But  worse.  He  pushed  her  into  the  bedroom  where.  .  .  . 

Henry  said  he  wanted  to  go  and  I  said  no  and  he  pulled  me  out  after  we  were 
so  warm  and  I  said  no  and  I  stayed  and  he  tried  to  pull  me  and  I  wouldn’t  and 
Heidi  didn’t  want  to  leave  the  barn  and  I  loved  her  and  she  was  cold  looking  for 
food  in  the  snow,  and  Mama  didn’t  want  to  bother  and  I  wanted  so  much  to  stay 
by  Henry’s  fire  and  he  said  no  we  were  drinking  too  much  and  we  better  stop 
'fooling  or  and  Papa  said  Heidi  would  have  to  go  and  I  didn’t  like  that  and  I  said 
no.  .  .  . 

“They  say  the  barn  caught  fire,  around  Heidi’s  stall,  little  while  after  we  left. 
Mama  must  have  been  just  goin’  to  church  when  she  went  into  the  barn.  She  was 
crazy  to  do  it,  she  went  in  and  .  .  .”  his  voice  trailed  off. 

The  arms  were  black. 

I,  I,  I  don’t  like  being  alone  and  when  Henry  said  he  was  going  back  in  a  little 
while  I  got  mad  and  took  a  log  and  asked  him  if  he  loved  me  and  to  stay  and  he 
said  he  did  so  why  couldn’t  we  go  and  then  I  could  take  care  of  little  pink 
Heidi  .... 

“They  saw  the  smoke,  and  Bill  and  Harry  came  runnin’.  They  found  her  rollin’ 
in  the  snow  all  ablaze.” 
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The  legs  were  black. 

She  won't  have  to  take  care  of  me  because  I’m  leaving  with  Papa  in  the  pickup 
but  why  did  he  ask  me  to  get  in  when  I  had  to  phone  Henry,  he  knew  I  had  to  call 
to  tell  I  loved  him  and  to  stay  where  I  left  him  so  I  could  come  back  and  Papa  sat 
there  looking  ahead  at  the  breakfast  table  and  said  nothing  when  Henry  said 
nothing  more.  .  .  . 

“They  phoned  me  as  quick  as  they  could,  but  they  had  a  hard  time  reachin’  me.” 

The  body  was  black. 

And  I  tried  to  hold  Henry  and  when  I  did  I  loved  Heidi  in  my  arms  and  she 
turned  to  black  in  the  window,  and  Henry  said  nothing,  when  I.  .  .  . 

The  girl  touched  the  warm  body. 

And  Henry  is  still  warm  and  Mama’s  hand  always  could  hold  me  warm  and  the 
water  was  warm.  .  .  . 

“Girl,  don’t  you  know  who  you’re  touching?”  the  man  screamed.  “We’ll  never 
bring  you  back,”  he  moaned. 

And  I  was  turning  in  the  warm  water,  twisting  with  Henry  in  the  globe  and 
Papa  and  we  were  together  in  the  pickup  and  all  the  glass  was  warm  and.  .  .  . 

Snort,  Heidi  was  black  and  cold  in  the  snow.  .  .  . 

The  girl  breathed  upon  the  charred  face. 

But  there  isn’t  anything  to  wipe  ofif,  remember,  erase,  but  it  won’t  come  off. . .  . 

The  girl  wiped  the  dead  face. 

Henry  won’t  speak  to  me.  Papa  said  nothing,  like  Heidi  when  the  window  was 
slightly  open  and  the  fog,  and  erase  the  fog,  the  black,  erase  the  breath,  remember, 
but  its  cold,  .  .  . 

Turning  to  the  man,  the  girl  cried, 

“Papa,  Henry’s  dead.” 
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the  city,  the  journey,  and  the  homecoming 


l 


The  city 
is  around  us 
and  within  us. 

Had  you  walked  at  night 
sometimes  alone 
sometimes  known 

sometimes  blown  by  a  wind  unseen  but  felt? 

Oh  there  are  lights 

oh  there  is  talk — 

talk  loud , 

assuming, , 

silence  consuming. 

Behind  the  doors  and  windows, 

their  chinless  faces  rapping, 

the  beat, 

the  damned, 

the  indiscreet, 

the  city  elite, 

and  those  at  the  city's  feet 

cannot  feel 

their  last  strengths  snapping. 
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Their  living  corpses 

crawl  through  empty  rooms; 

the  smog  invested  noon 

betrays  itself 

and  us — 

afflicted  yet 

with  one  more  madness  of  the  moon. 
Is  there  no  time 
nor  reason 

to  sing  of  kjngs  to  come? 

Tomorrow’ s  kings  were  born  today: 
their  strengths  are  gone. 


II 

She  awoke  and  washed 
And  found  herself  adrift 
In  the  sea  at  the  city's  edge. 

Standing,  she  nosed  the  mast 
And  smiled  at  the  smo\e  behind  her. 
The  sea  kissed  her  smile  with  spray, 
It  lapped  the  boatside; 

It  drew  her  further. 

She  felt  the  pull, 

She  helped  the  pull  until, 

Drowning  and  dying  at  once, 

She  saw  the  city  disappear 

Beneath  the  sun 

And  beneath  the  edge  of  the  sea. 
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1. 


Ill 


This  southern  place 

knows  no  snow; 

the  women  leave  the  market, 

barely  breathing 

in  the  heat; 

beneath  the  sun, 

brown  skins  burnt, 

beneath  the  light, 

beneath  the  heat, 

fire  l 

fire  forever, 
renewed  by  night. 

2. 

1  came  in  winter. 

1  found  your  house 
stretched  out  upon  the  sand. 

This  southern  place 
knows  no  snow, 
you  said. 

T here  is  no  lac\  of  heat 
In  a  shack 
upon  the  beach 
1  saw  a  flame, 
touched  heat; 

Who  kn°ws  what  the  sun  knows? 

This  southern  place 
knows  no  snow. 

—William  Dalton 
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Chaos  Breeze 


Come  and  whorl,  chaos  breeze,  your  snows 
To  cover  me  in  white, 

The  grave  the  blooms  of  waste  undone, 

So  1  may  spin  delight. 

To  chill  within  the  crystal  rains, 

To  let  my  blood  vein  ice, 

And  set  my  hoping  free  for  thaw ; 

Hard  blood  shall  spring  entice. 

This  flow,  redeemed  of  strengthened  sun, 

Shall  loose  with  piercing  gain 
The  cold-stiff  womb  of  yawning  earth, 

Shall  green  her  yellow  pain. 

Hint  softly  shoots,  breeze  of  fury, 

Roc\  lightly  heads  to  sway, 

Come  gently  lull  fresh  greens  with  care; 

Be  coy,  and  let  them  play. 

If  only  I  coidd  die  as  this, 

Offer  to  snow  my  days — 

Present  the  dreamings  of  my  sleep ! 

But  breeze,  /  \now  your  ways. 

—Wilfred  Grapes 
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Images  of  a  Summer  Love 


1. 

A  sharp  tug 

pulls  you  away  from  me, 
awkwardly  at  first, 
then  into  a  strong,  graceful 
dance  of  spraying  lafe. 

You  fly  towards 
the  far  shore, 
left  and  right, 
leaning  hard, 
now  oblivious  of  me 
in  your  fast  excitement . 

Around, 
then  bac\, 
your  soft  curves 
now  tense  muscle. 

Legs  straining  deep  against 
water  and  speed, 
spewing  sunlit  rainbows 
of  quicf  misted  water  walls. 
Closer  now, 
you  loo\  up 
and  remember  to  smile. 
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On  the  docf 

i  loof  down  your  bathingsuit 
on  impulse 
then  ta\e  your  hand 
up  the  hill  to  your  cabin. 

Over  a  beer  and  sandwich 
you  talf 

over  my  lost  gaze 
and  i  wonder 
will  night  never  come 
for  me 

to  hide  in  your  shadows 
unashamedly 

begging  of  your  pleasures. 

2. 

The  drummer  s  head 
is  inches  away  from  the  ceiling 
twitching  the  beat 
to  Louie ,  Louie 
over  the  dance  floor, 
sawdust  and  liquor  smell 
as  we  go  out  the  door 
to  the  parfinglot 
for  the  first  time. 

The  penny  arcade  alley 
is  paved  with  fat  old  men 
in  loud  shirts  and  funny  ( they  thin\)  hats, 
talking  too  loud. 

We  are  invisible, 

floating  through  on  purple  clouds 
of  Ellington’s  music 
from  the  ballroom 
on  the  pier. 
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You  reach  across  my  chest 

to  turn  on  the  heat 

and  lower  the  radio 

calmly 

while  i 

anxious 

await  the  chance 

to  run  my  fingers  down  your  spine 

and  i  wonder 

will  you  never  turn 

and  see  the  need  in  my  eyes. 


3. 

At  5  AM. 

the  first  workman  comes 
to  grease  his  yellow  monster  truck 
and  is  very  nice , 
not  asking  questions 
as  he  pulls  your  car  from  the  sand 
allowing  us  escape  from  our  embarassment 
and  from  one  another , 
destroying  our  short-night  unity, 
yet  /  know 
we 
each 

have  filled 
a  need. 

4. 

Unanswered  letters 
clutter  my  mind 
as  days  pile  up 
since  we  said  goodbye 
and  i  wonder 
will  i  be  lucky  enough 
to  find  YOU  again, 
even 

behind  someone  else  s  eyes. 

—George  E.  Murphy, 
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Spin,  Crystal  Lady 

Spin,  crystal  lady, 

your  pretty  minuet, 
weave  a  blue- green  reverie 

with  golden  movements  of  your  hips. 

Spin  to  the  music 

tinkling  softly, 

weave  through  evening  lace  spread  out, 
sing  to  your  shadow's  golden  hips. 

Your  words  are  woven  by  the  sun, 
the  music  by  a  muted  sea, 
so  spin,  and  spin  again, 

your  naked  reverie. 

You  \now  your  music  spells  the  sea 
to  sleep,  to  sleep  the  gilded  sea 
that  laps,  and  laps  again , 

your  na\ed  reverie. 

—Peter  K.  Nolan 
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Awake,  My  Love 

for  Barbara 


When  midflight  whispered  low  along  the  shore, 

yon  slept,  as  spent  as  foam 

that  sweeps  through  seaweed  far  below, 

as  calm  as  sandbars  raised  above  a  stars  trucks  sea. 

Awake,  my  love,  and  let  us  walk, 

the  first  to  cross  this  new-born  land. 


Nantucket  glistens  under  crystal  skjes. 

T he  beacons  throb  across  the  sound. 

And  the  mist,  broken  by  an  offshore  breeze, 
is  drawn  in  fibers  fine  as  cobwebs — 

( But  the  world  is  new  tonight, 

and  you  should  wafe 

before  it  clamors  into  day, 

before  the  sandbars  sink, 
before  1,  my  senses  drawn  to  the  whisping  grass, 
should  shake  you 

by  the  shoulder, 

should  commit 


a  selfish  act, 

and  whisper, 

u Awake,  my  love. .  !’) 


■7V  *7V 
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Awake,  my  love,  for  I  am  lonely 

with  the  muted  bleat  of  barges 

rounding  Sandwich  out  of  Boston: 

where  are  they  bound  on  a  night  so  beautiful ? 

(And  where  are  we? 

Shall  we  set  a  course 


left  to  glitter  in  the  sand? 

They  rust.) 


through  beercans 


JL  X 
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But  you  sleep  on. 

What  are  you  dreaming,  my  love, 
dreams  to  fit  the  night? 

The  night  draws  on  as  endlessly  as  the  sea. 

(No  symbols  here, 

only  ourselves, 

and  dreams  that  others 


find  romantic . 

Then  let  us  be  romantic ! 


The  night  will  pardon  us.) 

Awake,  my  love,  and  tell  your  dreams, 
before  the  early  ferry  breaks  the  dark  green  sea. 

Awake,  my  love,  and  let  us  walk, 
the  first  to  cross  this  land  of  dream 

N. 
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( But  if  we  wal\, 

will  the  night  arise, 

twisting  and  sucking 


the  barges  closer, 

louder  with  the  shriek  of  sirens 
rising  of)  the  rocks, 

and  writhe  its  ftan\s  beneath  our  feet? ) 
Slowly  the  sandbars  recede,  the  ageless  withdrawal , 
and  slowly  the  beacons  throb,  and  barges  drift. 


I  will  have  another  beer  and  hope  it  is  ambrosia. 


(I  could  do  it  innocently, 

pretending  it  was  in  sleep. . .) 
And  the  mist,  swirling  in  the  change  of  wind, 
has  thic\ened  on  the  sound.  Soon  Nantucket 
fades,  and  with  this  whitened  veil, 
the  muffled  foghorns  blare. 

VT-  *7\' 
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What  are  you  dreaming  my  love, 
dreams  to  fit  the  night ? 

Have  they  so  thief  a  veil? 

Perhaps  you  waif  along  an  ancient  beach, 
along  a  yellow  cove,  and  shade  your  eyes 
against  a  spar  fling  sea.  You  see 
mere  silhouettes,  blacf  and  dancing 
on  the  white-haired  waves.  What  ancient  ruins 
comb  the  beach  behind  you? 

( I  see  so  little  of  you  now. 

The  blanfet  is  about  you. 

Your  arm  covers  your  eyes 
Your  hair  is  damp 

and  tangled  on  your  neef. 

And  I  am  lonely.) 

What  serpent  rules  this  passing  night? 

.v. 

T?  vr  *tv“ 
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But  we  shall  waif  like  yearling  colts, 
and  nuzzle  for  the  joy  of  it; 
and  you  will  draw  your  golden  hair 
around  my  necf  and  hold  it  there . 

( But  not  tonight . 

Tonight  I  see  you  looking  bac\ 

to  where  my  tracf 

has  turned  and  lingered  in  the  rising  sea. 

And  I,  inspired  by  its  preaching, 
l  would  stand  and  say, 

“Our  lives  are  sandbars  raised  on  moonless  nights : 
we  alone  shall  waif  them .”) 

J/, 

'7V'  VT  '7V' 

The  bleary  streams  of  beacons  flash 
before  they  fade  in  choppy,  dawning  seas. 

T he  tide  comes  in,  its  silver  roar 
a  prelude  to  the  ferry.  It  is  cold. 

(We  have  missed  again,  my  love. 

It  does  not  matter. 

In  dreams 

we  do  no  better. 

Let  them  be.) 


—Peter  K.  Nolan 
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“Over  the  bridge  and  through  the  streets, 
to  granddaughter’s  house  we  go” 


Grandma  sits  alone  in  bac\, 
driven  to  her  dinner,  fidgeting 
out  a  conversation 
weather,  building,  family,  food 
pass  unnoticed  from  her  lips 
as  she  sits  with  folded  gloves. 

Fog  is  settling  overhead 
she  points  to  shrouded  buildings, 
the  driver  nods,  continues  on 
into  advancing  mist. 

Grandma  grows  more  silent 
squinting  out  the  glass 
forgetting  how  the  driver  spea\s 
sitting  in  the  fog. 

—A.  J.  Dewey 
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THE  ACADEMICIANS 


In  December  the  wind  is  in  the  sky 
and  on  the  land; 
together  we  stand 

and  fall,  amid  ruins  listening  to  the  wind: 
to  the  chant  of  the  wind  and  the  ruins, 
to  the  anthem  of  wind  in  the  hills. 

Darkling  in  Phocis,  we  are  alone. 

For  once  we  have  chosen  to  dig  on  our  own — 
to  study  all  the  tremblings  of  the  living, 
to  test  the  several  coldnesses  of  stone. 

Darkling  in  Phocis,  no  longer  wise, 
like  ravenous  children,  appraising  the  skies, 
observing  the  darkness  inherent  in  dreams 
that  appear  and  vanish  before  our  eyes. 

—William  Gross 
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T he  sun  still  brightly 
burning 

through  the  haze 
a  glowing  red  ball 
shooting  forth  exploding  energy 
into  my  brain 

detonating  a  fireworks  display 
that  is  my  mind 

furiously  working 
producing  impressions 
of  that  afternoon 
with  her 
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and  in  the  wake 
a  ghostly  echo  — 
evanescent  squadrons 
of  white  moths 
fluttering  blindly  about 
under  my  skull 
seeking  a  light  that 
does  not  exist 
—  countless  memories 
of  dead  afternoons 
when  there  was  no  love 
no  life  but  my  own 

sputtering 
then  falling 

through  the  chasms  of  my  mind 

the  moths 

transformed  now 

into  pure  white  blossoms 

faintly  fill 

my  head 

with  the  synthetic  scent 
of  hope. 

— J.  R.  Porcari 
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Counting  Out 


Counting  out  the  days 
Counting  out 

Currant  jam  and  the  Damson  plum 
In  uniform  ( though  sticky )  for  parade 

Counting  out  the  ways 
Counting  out 
A  lovely  pony  tail 
Swung  to  a  new  breeze 
Before  the  fall  of  Nicholas 
Before  the  tables  turn  to  fractions 
In  the  early  morn  beneath 
Before  the  curtain  falls 

Sending  the  light  the  wor\s 
T o  send  all  into  the  day's  light 
I  HAVE  TO  BE  HOME 
HAVE  TO  BE  HOME 

WHEN  THE  STREET  LIGHTS  COME  ON 

Counting  out  the  winter  dusl{ 

Counting  out 

The  spaces  on  the  board 

Spacing  the  hours  before  supper 

In  the  rolling  tones  of  Chuc\  Berry 

Accessory 

To  par c he e si. 

—Wilfred  Grapes 
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Goodbye  to  the  Sea 


They  said  that  wed  be  leaving  soon 
to  some  small  inland  town 
where  there  will  be  green  parkas 
instead  of  weed  strewn  sand  dunes 
to  waif- 

It’ll  be  pretty,  maybe, 

but  I’ve  shared  too  many  nights  with  you 

to  ever 

find  a  new  love  on  the  land. 

When  1  get  lonely  at  night 
or  confused, 

Til  just  set  my  mind  to  thinking  about 
the  gulls, 

throbbing  from  the  sand  at  sunset 
in  the  wind  that  carried  your  smell 
of  salt  and  seaweed  and  summer 
along  the  coast , 

and  the  girls  1  have  walked  with, 
barefoot  along  your  shoulder, 
edging  the  moon’s  rippled  shadow, 
and  the  yet  unciphered  messages 
that  flashed  from  your  lighthouses 
at  night  to  bid  me  sleep. 

Your  warm  sand  is 

the  only  earth  I  wish  to  waif, 

and,  someday,  I’ll  be  bacf. 

—George  E.  Murphy,  Jr. 
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The  Rest  is  Love 


And  if  I  say  — 

You  shine  on  me  when  1  am  very  good 
Or  public 

And  that  after  such  murderous  winter 
Even  this 

Can  be  my  imbecile  delight 
Until  l  once  again  admit 
The  imprecision  in  your  eyes. 

(This  is  my  own  one  perfect  death 
So  elemental  now;  l  am 
Sawing  the  links  ragged  with  my  teeth 
Tasting  one  strange  metal  of  your  blood 
Tracing  the  limits  of  your  gigantic  face 
With  the  stumps  of  my  nerveless  fingers.) 

—  /  would  as\  your 
blessing,  father,  but  1  cant  quite 
Make  it  go. 

— Mimi  Hirsh 
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The  Copper  Monk 


Oh,  copper  monk 

On  your  ancient,  burnished  plaque; 

I  would  that  I  were  you . 

Roaming  through  the  years  of  dawn 
You  could  sing  with  birds 
And  laugh  with  the  fish, 

And  you  alone  could  run, 

If  your  heart  so  moved, 

With  a  roe  deer  through  the  furze 
With  sandals  flapping  happily 
In  the  morning  sun. 

Beneath  your  mind’s  eye  spread 
The  endless  day  of  time, 

Through  which  you  could  wade 
As  though  it  were  a  stream 
Or  incensed  mountain  air. 

Alone,  you  had  perfect  league 
With  the  perfect  world. 

It  was  your  own  then. 

I  would  that  I  were  you. 

— J.  Truden  Murphy 
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And  When 


Was 


the  Last  Time? 


I  had  never  seen  a  finer  pair  of  leather  sandals  than  the  one  he  had  worn 
when  I  came  upon  them  pummelling  him  with  stone  and  wood  and  garbage 
in  the  cobbled  alleyway  there  for  taking  in  the  market  what  he  needed  to  eat. 
And  I  whispered  to  his  ear  through  the  stenchy  smell  and  angry  sound  that 
he  had  better  go  to  hell ;  there  to  be  satisfied  in  his  own  peace  of  joy. 


And  never  a  happier  person  than  the  four  score  overly  black  dressed  lady 
on  the  subway  platform  as  I  watched  her  scavenging  through  the  receptacles, 
pulling  out  garbage,  saving  valuables,  and  reading  torn  newspapers,  half 
page  by  half  page.  And  I  smiled  and  waved  all  without  moving  but  to  depart. 


And  never  a  better  ring  than  the  one  he  wore  while  doing  that  panel  show 
on  current  business  trends  where  I  met  him  amidst  the  make-up  believe  and 
the  lights  and  the  sweet  smell  of  Madison  Avenue  essential  secretaries.  And 
I  shouted  to  his  eyes  through  the  darkness  that  he  had  better  go  to  heaven; 
there  to  survive  at  all. 


And  never  a  holier  woman  than  the  olive  green  miniskirted  middle  aged 
Christian  as  I  sat  across  from  her  on  the  bus  sitting  quietly  in  her  corner  by  the 
window  reading  from  her  saranwrapped  prayer  book.  And  I  was  silent  in  my 
sitting  and  staring  and  sharing. 
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And  never  emptier  beer  bottles  than  those  that  they  rolled  down  our  halls 
of  corridors  amidst  chants  echoing  dumbly  resurrections  of  insurrections  and 
continuing  forever  and  always  history’s  dirge  until  I  walked  there  and  found 
it  all  ended  with  empty  beer  bottle.  And  I  too  continued  lucidly  enduring  un¬ 
bearably  whole. 


And  never  a  more  shadowy  a  being  than  the  old  cat  woman  of  the  side 
alley  with  her  year  round  black  garments  of  shroudlike  coat  and  scarf,  leaning 
always  crouching  there  behind  the  brick  building  feeding  her  cats  as  children 
rock  her,  relatives  spurn  her,  neighbors  deny  her.  And  I  watch  her  in  Christ¬ 
mas  eve’s  snowflakes  warming  herself  with  her  cats  in  stark  belief  immobile 
with  hearts’  destruction. 


And  never  a  warmer  place  than  the  steel  concrete  caverns  I  fell  through 
after  evening’s  rain  as  they  were  smelling  of  a  certain  cleanliness  of  neutral, 
glistening  a  certain  glowing  of  clear,  saying  a  certain  chime  of  almost  silent 
hum,  caressing  with  a  certain  wind  of  soft  grace.  And  I  walked  seeing  the 
permanence,  feeling  the  wet,  hearing  the  rhythm  and  smelling  the  stone. 


And  never  a  lonelier  figure  than  the  thin  lightly  dressed  fellow  passing  on 
the  sidewalk  cleaned  after  midnight’s  drizzle  lapping  his  loafers  by  as  he 
went  headed  for  the  next  bright  bar  as  I  waited  for  the  bus.  And  I  mutely 
said  blankly  in  my  barren  grasp. 


And  never  someone  further  than  you  right  there  beside  me  getting  along 
into  my  and  mine  but  never  into  I.  For  I  am  closer  to  us  through  worlds 
removed;  beyond  mind’s  delusions  of  sanity,  thought’s  exclusions  of  order, 
feelings’  deceptions  of  reality,  society’s  conception  of  peace,  your  invention  of 
me  and  my  creation  of  you;  at  those  sometime  visions  of  glimpses  beyond 
thoughts  and  feelings  and  others  of  what  I  know  and  am. 

—Philip  A.  Pecorino 
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—Jan  Wojcik 


T  HINGS  started  to  get  better  in  the  it’s  real  nice;  we’re  spilled  out  of  the 
monastery  when  I  got  something  to  do.  walls  for  a  few  hours;  big  clouds  and 
Monday  after  the  orientation  week  I  blue  sky  and  I  feel  good.  We  crunch  on 
read  after  my  name  on  the  afternoon-  autumn  leaves  in  silence;  I  don’t  like  the 
workboard :  “Clean  and  rake  septic  beds  idea  of  cleaning  septic  beds,  I  don’t 
on  lower  field  with  Brother  Anthony  know  the  others,  I’m  not  sure  I 
and  Brother  Charles.”  I  think,  me,  septic  know  what  I’m  doing  here  or  that  I’ll 
beds,  a  college  graduate?  But  at  after-  stay.  But  pretty  soon  I’m  watching  the 
noon  work  time  I  go  to  the  tool  room  birds,  little  brown  ones,  and  the  leaves, 
and  they  give  Brother  Anthony  and  lots  of  red  ones,  and  the  boots  feel  heavy 
Brother  Charles,  they’re  new  too,  and  and  strong  and  the  leather  smells  like  a 
me  boots  and  a  rake  each.  We  march  new  car.  So  I  feel  good.  Brother  Charles 
down  the  path  to  the  lower  field  beneath  looks  like  a  sweet  kid,  thin,  smiley:  a 
our  silent,  commanding  monastery,  and  little  too  smiley  maybe,  a  little  too  slick 
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maybe?  Brother  Anthony  is  tall  and 
gaunt,  face  and  neck  pocked  and  craggy 
with  craft.  But  I  must  be  charitable, 
courteous,  kind,  thrifty,  braced,  clean, 
reverent.  So  I  say,  to  try  and  break  the 
ice:  “Nice  day  for  septic  beds,  ha  ha.” 

“Ha  ha.” 

“Ha  ha.” 

We  push  through  the  pine  grove 
fenced  around  the  septic  beds  hiding 
them  from  the  world.  We  move  to  the 
brink  of  the  pits.  Five  black  pools  about 
ten  yards  square  with  plank  dividers, 
clogged  with  green  bubbly  growth  and 
fierce  clumps  of  nitrate  rich  grass.  There 
is  the  threat  of  clutching  furry  hands 
just  below  the  surface.  The  beds  are  four 
feet  below  ground  level  with  these  pine 
trees  around  to  sweeten  the  goings  on. 
They  are  like  five  big  sand  boxes,  all 
next  to  each  other  and  all  dirty. 

We  go  down.  I  hold  the  rake  tight  so 
I  don’t  lose  control.  Brother  Charles 
giggles  a  little.  Brother  Anthony  swears 
darkly.  I  step  in  softly;  it’s  ankle  deep. 
Not  bad.  I  rake  a  little;  just  behind  the 
rake-teeth  little  yellow  sand  rows  pop 
through  the  black  slime  and  black  water 
rushes  in,  sinks  a  bit,  and  blurp,  the 
furrows  cover  again.  Every  half  hour 
a  pipe  at  the  edge  of  each  bed  spews  a 
black  liquid  flood  out  of  an  under¬ 
ground  breakdown  tank,  and  it  tries  to 
sink  for  final  purification  through  the 
sand.  I  walk  around  dragging  the  rake 
behind  me  to  help  that  final  purification. 
The  other  fellows  rake  in  another  box, 
and  we’re  doing  something.  The  water 
that  has  been  backed  up  for  weeks  keeps 
slurping  into  the  momentary  furrows 


and  the  level  goes  down.  Little  brown 
birds  chirp  at  each  other  from  the  pine 
branches,  estimating  our  intentions. 
When  we  get  holier,  maybe,  they’ll  sing 
on  our  shoulders.  We  rake  and  rake. 

“Everybody’s  equal  down  here,” 
Brother  Charles  says. 

“Yes,  shit,”  I  say  and  we  all  laugh. 
That  melted  the  ice. 

Brother  Anthony  does  a  little  Charles¬ 
ton  with  his  rake  as  partner  and  splashes 
a  little,  and  Brother  Charles  frugs.  I  can 
do  one  of  those  squat  Russian  leg  kick 
dances,  but  I’m  not  going  to  do  it  here. 

“Did  you  see  that  new  dance?”  and  I 
shuffle  each  boot  like  I’m  wiping  the 
soles:  “the  farmer’s  shuffle.”  They  laugh 
and  we  keep  raking,  and  after  two 
hours  each  bed  is  black  ooze  fudged  on 
yellow  sand;  no  water  is  left  anywhere. 

“That’s  about  it  for  today,”  I  say.  I 
have  been  appointed  senior  of  this  job, 
so  I  give  the  orders.  It’s  like  the  pope. 
And  back  we  march,  knowing  that  we 
have  earned  a  black  cup  of  coffee. 

Next  day  we  invent  our  first  term: 
“corn  flakes.”  The  sun  has  crisped 
yesterday’s  black  ooze  into  little  curls  of 
dried  black  flakes. 

“Let’s  rake  them  into  piles  and  shovel 
them  into  the  wheel  barrow  and  take 
them  out  and  dump  them  over  there,” 
I  say.  I  feel  like  John  The  Good  Scout.  I 
like  this  leadership  responsibility.  We 
put  one  plank  up  on  the  mound  for 
dumping  and  another  one  in  the  pits 
themselves  to  get  the  barrow  out.  We 
start  raking. 

“They  look  like  corn  flakes,”  I  say, 
and  that  is  that.  I  don't  remember  when 
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we  started  calling  them  the  “Pits”  but  it 
was  early,  and  we  did  so  with  the 
affection  of  a  truck  driver  when  he 
paints  “Mother”  on  his  dump. 

In  a  half  hour  we  have  invented  “The 
Game.”  Brother  Anthony  takes  the  first 
barrow  of  sand  and  crusted  crud  up  the 
plank;  after  four  feet  he  stops  and  falls 
off  sideways  with  his  load. 

“You  lose  forty  points,”  I  say. 

“Out  of  a  possible  what?” 

“Eighty-seven.” 

“Why  eighty-seven?” 

“Because  it’s  a  sadly  neglected  num¬ 
ber,”  I  say,  pontificating.  “Everything  is 
always  99%  this  or  100%  this,  never 
eighty-seven.  Besides,  it’s  also  prime.” 

Brother  Anthony  thinks.  “No,  three 
goes  into  eighty-seven.” 

I  think.  “I  don’t  recognize  the  num¬ 
ber  three  in  my  system.” 

So  eighty-seven  becomes  the  perfect 
score  and  the  idea  is  to  wheel  that  bar- 
row  up  with  perfect  form,  like  a  dive. 
Any  imperfection  loses  points. 

“The  idea,  as  I  see  it,  is  total  con¬ 
formity  to  an  absurd  arbitrary  norm. 
This  is  excellent  formation  for  real  life.” 

“Amen,”  says  Brother  Anthony. 

So,  the  norm  is  total  confidence  with¬ 
out  cockiness.  When  each  barrow  is  full, 
the  fellow  whose  turn  it  is  grips  each 
handle  and  the  scoring  begins.  He  must 
take  a  complete  turn,  mount  the  pit 
plank  with  no  hesitation,  traverse  the 
ground  to  the  mound  steadily,  mount 
the  mound  plank  which  see-saws  a  little 
after  he  reaches  the  half-way  point;  and 
then  he  executes  the  “Snaps.”  At  the  top 
of  the  mound  the  handles  are  brought 


to  the  chest  and  the  load  is  snapped,  first 
forward,  then  left,  then  right.  Then  the 
barrow  is  leveled.  The  return  is  hard 
because  the  barrow  tends  to  run  the 
planks,  giving  the  impression  that  it,  not 
its  human  master,  is  in  control.  The 
scoring  ends  when  the  handles  are  re¬ 
leased.  The  two  judges  confer,  average 
their  scores,  and  present  the  result. 

“62  out  of  87,”  I  announce  to  Brother 
Charles. 

“Just  62?  Why  you  .  .  .  (he  remem¬ 
bers  the  retroactive  20-point  penalty  for 
swearing  at  a  decision)  . .  .  ah,  why  only 
62?” 

“You  lost  ten  going  up  the  plank;  you 
swerved  a  little  from  the  narrow  path. 
You  lost  another  ten  on  the  snaps;  they 
were  without  precision  and  you  still 
have  sand  in  the  barrow.  67.  You  lost  the 
last  five  on  the  way  down;  you  smiled. 
That’s  cocky.” 

Pretty  soon  the  two  judges  don’t  even 
have  to  average  their  two  scores.  They 
turn  out  to  be  always  the  same.  The 
judging  is  based  on  emotion,  of  course, 
but  we  feel  the  scores  after  a  while. 
Brother  Charles  ends  the  season  high 
scorer  with  2,774.  I  have  the  highest 
single:  85.  Brother  Anthony  gets  the 
No-Drop  Award.  He  never  dropped  a 
load. 

So,  two  hours  a  day  for  the  rest  of  the 
first  week  we  play  “The  Game.”  Friday 
we  leave  with  our  rakes  jauntily  stuck 
in  our  belts  like  flag  poles.  Brother 
Charles  looks  back,  we  all  look  back. 
The  sun  is  low  and  golden  because  it’s 
getting  on  in  the  harvest  season,  but  it’s 
warm  and  we  can  hear  the  corn  rustling 
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on  our  farm  a  few  hundred  yards  away. 
The  sky  is  clean  and  life  is  beautiful. 
Five  sands  beds  lie  below  us,  clean 
enough  for  children. 

“Like  five  golden  jewels,  shimmering 
in  the  sun,”  I  say.  And  nobody  says 
anything  else.  We  can’t. 

During  the  week-end  we  talk  about  it. 
The  other  Brothers  think  we  are  crazy. 
We  don’t  care;  if  they  knew  how  good 
it  was  they'd  cut  in.  We  know  where  it’s 
happening.  Monday  we're  back  down 
there.  Some  grass  has  sprung  up 
already;  five-inch  roots  thrust  into  the 
sand.  This  sand  is  fantastically  fertile 
and  rich.  So  we  dig  it  out  and  start 
hacking  away  with  grass  whips  at  the 
sloping-bank  grass.  This  grass  is  about 
three  feet  high  because  it  is  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  lawn  mowers,  and  it  is 
clustered  with  copper,  double-parked 
Japanese  beetles,  which  I  hate,  so  I  am 
really  scourging. 

“Hey,  tomatoes,”  Brother  Charles 
shouts. 

Growing  intangled  in  the  tall  grass 
that  has  crept  into  a  corner  of  the  end 
pit  are  three  tomato  plants  all  choked 
with  weeds.  We  preen  the  corner. 
Brother  Anthony  breaks  some  sticks  off 
a  near-by  pine  tree  and  we  tie  up  the 
plants  with  boot  strings.  There  are  ten 
tomatoes  almost  red-ripe  on  the  vines, 
but  some  are  soft  already  where  they 
were  resting  too  long  on  the  ground. 

“They  must  have  come  from  the 
farm.” 

“Their  seeds  just  blow  around  in  the 
wind?” 
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Another  week  goes  by.  We  hack  the 
grass  and  we  tend  the  tomatoes  each 
day,  and  our  world  has  two  events 
which  I  say  we’re  going  to  write  up 
in  the  pit-organ  when  we  organize  it, 
which  I  want  to  call  the  Epitome. 

The  first  is  what  we  call  “The  Butter¬ 
flies  of  the  Pits.”  Brother  Charles  is 
working  in  Far  Two,  which  is  that  we 
call  both  ends  pits,  the  difference  de¬ 
pending  on  which  direction  you  are 
facing  when  you  point  to  Near  One  or 
Far  Two  from  Center  Pit.  This  type  of 
designation  is  sometimes  confusing,  but 
that’s  the  way  it  is. 

“Hey,  look.” 

We  come  over  and  look  real  close. 
Maybe  five  clusters  of  twenty  to  thirty 
butterflies  each  are  fluttering  palely  and 
yellowly  on  the  sand. 

“Like  a  sailboat  race  seen  from  the 
sky,”  I  say,  and  it  does  seem  like  lots 
of  yellow  sails  bunched  for  a  start. 
Brother  Charles  is  really  proud  of  his 
discovery  and  his  smiley  face  which  I 
once  thought  was  slick  is  now  sunshine 
on  the  waters. 

“Why  do  you  think  they  came  here?” 

“They  are  themselves  frail  things  of 
beauty  and  so  what  better  place  to 
gather  for  discerning  butterflies?” 

The  next  day  they  are  gone,  but  we 
begin  the  Legend  of  the  Pigeon  of  the 
Pits.  When  we  start  combing,  a  pigeon 
flies  in  and  starts  hopping  around,  find¬ 
ing  things  to  nibble  on  among  the  Corn 
Flakes.  He  keeps  one  bed  away  from  us 
as  we  play  “The  Game'’;  it  is  friendly 
but  not  overdoing  it.  The  next  day  he’s 
there,  and  the  next.  Finally  he  shows  up 
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with  this  plump  white  dove  and  he 
walks  around  for  a  while  with  her,  and 
then  he  flies  off  and  we  never  see  them 
again.  Later  we  figure  that  he  brought 
his  bride  over  for  us  to  meet  before 
going  on  his  honeymoon.  The  Pits  had 
been  a  large  enough  common  experience 
to  bind  his  family  and  ours  into  a 
strange  but  intimate  relationship. 

“That’s  nice,”  says  Brother  Anthony, 
and  a  smile  flashes  on  his  dark,  pocky 
face  like  sunshine  on  a  log.  He  claims  he 
is  the  Flies’  Friend  down  here.  He 
smolders  when  Brother  Charles  and  I 
swat  them,  or  he  chuckles  when  we  fit 
straws  under  our  ball  caps  to  swish  the 
insects  away  from  our  eyes  when  we 
work.  He  never  kills  one,  and,  strangely 
enough,  they  never  bite  him. 

“You’re  sour,”  I  say. 

“I  am  the  Flies’  Friend,”  he  says  with 
dignity. 

We  work  one  more  week  before  the 
final  big  frost  comes  and  the  beds  are 
switched  off  and  storage  starts  under¬ 
ground  for  the  winter.  Well,  we  only 
work  half  a  week.  Monday  and  Tues¬ 
day  rains  and  Wednesday  is  hot  before 
we  get  there  in  the  Indian  Summer 
afternoon,  so  one  pit  is  clogged  with 
growth  and  flooded  with  rainwater.  So, 
we  perform  our  rite  to  mollify  the 
Genie  of  the  Pits  so  that  he  will  be 
gentle  with  our  efforts  of  purification. 
We  stand  still  together,  heads  bowed, 


and  we  join  our  rakes  at  the  teeth-ends. 
I  stick  on  an  artwork,  this  time  a  calen¬ 
dar  picture  of  a  New  England  winter 
scene,  and  we  slowly  lower  the  artwork 
into  the  waters  as  an  immolation  of 
beauty.  We  sing  our  chant:  “Happy 
cleaning  up  of  the  pits  day  to  you,” 
solemnly  to  the  tune  of  Happy  Birth¬ 
day.  The  painting  floats  free,  sinks,  and 
is  accepted  by  the  Genie.  We  rake  him 
clean. 

Friday  we  harvest  the  tomatoes.  Four 
are  good  enough,  the  rest  have  soft  spots 
gone  black,  or  wormholes.  Brother 
Anthony  wants  one  and  eats  it. 

“Rich,”  he  announces. 

We  march  back  to  the  monastery.  We 
look  back. 

“Five  jewels.  ...”  I  say  no  more,  so  as 
not  to  prostitute  the  memory  of  the 
earlier  day.  We  know  that  this  is  it. 

When  we  get  inside,  they  put  away 
the  tools  and  I  take  the  three  tomatoes 
to  the  old  cook,  Brother  Thomas. 

“Those  are  really  fine  looking  toma¬ 
toes,”  he  says. 

“Thank  you.  Would  you  like  them?” 

“Yes  I  would.  Where  did  you  get 
these  really  fine  tomatoes?” 

“We  grew  them  in  the  septic  beds.” 

Brother  Thomas  throws  the  tomatoes 
into  the  garbage  can  with  force  and 
shouts  a  harsh  word.  It  just  wasn’t  his 
way  of  growing  tomatoes. 
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